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The Food Crisis Is Still With Us 


“A major food crisis still confronts the world,” said the 
Food and Agriculture Organization in a report released 
on December 26, 1946. “Nutrition and health are little 
better than last year, and in some countries worse.” The 
situation is better in the countries that produce a surplus 
but for many reasons “total food exports will be no more 
and possibly less . . . than last year.” In many parts of 
the world only about half as much food is available for the 
people as there is for well-fed peoples, like ourselves. 
Worse, “the quality of these diets is also poor because of 
their low protein and fat content. Not only are the condi- 
tions such that sickness and death rates must remain high. 
The working capacity of the people is so low that it seri- 
ously delays rehabilitation.” 


Many European countries, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reported on November 4, 1946, “will not be 
able to maintain even the 1945-46 consumption level, much 
less build up depleted working stocks, without substantial 
imports from overseas. At the same time, the need for an 
increase in food consumption has been intensified by an- 
other year of hunger and deficiency.” 


Grievous Shortages 


While there was a “bumper” crop of grain in this hemis- 
phere and an improved one in Europe, the Australian crop 
was less than last year. This means that the United States 
must be the chief supplier of grain. But reserves here are 
now very low. In the spring of 1946 it was estimated that 
30 million tons of bread grains would be needed by the 
importing countries and that there would be only about 20 
million tons available for shipment. Thus there is a gap 
of ten million tons between the supply and the demand. 

The rice crop was somewhat larger than last year but it 
was poor in the main exporting countries; so the amount 
available for international trade will be no larger than last 
year—a fourth of the prewar average. Meanwhile, actual 
famine conditions exist in some sections of the importing 
countries, particularly China, and at best there are no re- 
serves. Although the production of fats and oils has in- 
creased, there will be no more available for the importing 
countries than last year—about half of prewar. Meat sup- 
plies for export will actually be smaller than last year, it 
Was anticipated by the Department of Agriculture in No- 
vember. Notwithstanding this, on January 12 the U. S. 
Department of Commerce announced that there might be 
enough meat produced in 1947 in this country to provide 
150 pounds per person, the highest on record. Meanwhile 
most of Europe had in 1945-46 from a quarter to a half as 
much as did the United States. Austria and the Nether- 


lands had only 40 per cent of their prewar average of meat 
and Germany only 30 per cent of prewar, according to the 
Second Review of the World Food Shortage, July, 1946, 
by the British Minister of Food. Only the United States 
and Canada have been able to maintain 90 per cent of their 
prewar consumption of fats and oils. Their per capita 
average was “over 60 pounds.” But Yugoslavia, Italy, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Germany had less than 20 
pounds of fats in 1945-46. For Yugoslavia this was 50 
per cent of the prewar average, for Germany only 25 per 
cent. On the whole the United States is eating 15 per cent 
more food per capita than before the war, according to 
D. A. Fitzgerald, Secretary General of the International 
Emergency Food Cauncil, (New York Times, November 
21, 1946). 

In most countries there are foods to be purchased in ad- 
dition to the authorized rations. But, obviously, the “rela- 
tively well-to-do” benefit more from these than do the 
poorer families, as the Second Review points out. With 
the reductions in rations in Germany last spring “the 
greater part of the town populations” was “in the danger 
zone. Moreover, a threat of semi-starvation will obviously 
tend to divert a greater proportion of supplementary food 
to those most able to acquire it, so that the partition of the 
additional calories becomes even less equitable. . . . 

“The current rations [for workers], even supplemented 
by meals or unrationed supplies, will cause reduced pro- 
duction, decline of physical strength, increased absenteeism 
and discontent.” At the end of Mav, 1946, it was already 
evident that the lowered rations had caused a drop in the 
production of coal and increased absenteeism. The miners 
in the Ruhr were losing weight. The food situation there 
is said to be even worse now. Not only are the official 
rations low but they are by no means always available. The 
situation is still further complicated by German resentment 
of the French desire to annex the Ruhr. 

On November 20, 1946, it was reported from the British 
zone that though there was “no starvation in the sense that 
children must be sent to hospitals,” the children could not 
concentrate in school for more than an hour a day. They 
were “living on such a close margin” of food that “it af- 
fects them at once.” 

Reliable reports from Roumania state that actual famine 
exists in some parts of the country and grave shortages 
in most other sections. 

Twelve countries have told the United Nations that 
they will continue to need help after UNRRA shipments 
end. No over-all estimate was yet available on January 
13 but requests will probably total almost a billion dollars. 


= 
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(New York Herald Tribune, January 14). According to a 
report from Moscow in the New York Times of the same 
date, the heads of UNRRA in the Ukraine and White 
Russia Soviet republics said that conditions are serious 
there also. In the former there are “almost no fats 
and oils on hand” and local supplies of grain are ‘almost 
exhausted.” India with dire need has money with which 
to buy supplies, if they are available. 


America Delays 

by December 2, 1946, James Reston reported in the 
New York Times, the United States was 300,000 tons short 
of its food commitments for the American zone in Ger- 
many. It was available and had already been allocated. 
But it was not being sent “in anything like sufficient quan- 
tities to meet our promises.” The reason for this was that 
the government had given no priority on the railroads for 
vetting this food to the ports. “The shipment of this food 
has been left to compete for space with all normal com- 
mercial requirements.” At that time rations in the British 
zone had again been reduced; their stocks were “ex- 
hausted,” and those in our zone “seriously depleted.” Mr. 
Reston thought the situation could not possibly be met 
unless the President's emergency powers were used to 
make freight cars available. A little earlier, on November 
18, it had been reported that Greater Hesse in the Ameri- 
can zone, with a population almost equal to that of DBel- 
gium, had been meatless for a month, for lack of trans- 
portation, 

Qn December 7 the War Department announced that 
300,000 tons of grain and flour would be sent to Germany 
monthly in order to prevent a collapse of the occupation 
program. Only about 47,000 tons had been sent in Novem- 
ber. While the situation in regard to transportation of 
food to American ports for shipment abroad has improved 
somewhat in the last month, the ‘“‘bottle-neck” in freight 
cars is still serious. 

International Action 

UNRRA is now winding up its program since the Un- 
ted States, which provided 72 per cent of the funds, re- 
fused to continued on that basis. Last summer a proposal 
was submitted to the United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization for a World Food Board to set up a long- 
range food policy. The Board, it was proposed, would 
stabilize world prices of agricultural commodities, estab- 
lish a world food reserve, provide for the distribution of 
surplus foods on “‘special terms” to the parts of the world 
where they were most needed and cooperate with the or- 
ganizations for international credit and agricultural de- 
velopment. (New York Times, August 8, 1946). This 
proposal apparently had the approval of the United States 
government at first, but this was withdrawn on October 
28, 1940, 

FF. 1. La Guardia, director of UNRRA, proposed to 
the United Nations General Assembly on November 11, 
1946, that a United Nations Emergency Fund of “at least 
$400,000,000" worth of supplies and money be established. 
This fund would be operated by an executive board of 
representatives of governments nominated by the General 
Assembly. Its functions would be to “establish which 
countries are in need, the extent of their requirements and 
the programs and allocations to be approved to meet these 
requirements,” and also to facilitate barter deals between 
different countries. This again the United States declined 
to accept. 

One resolution adopted by the General Assembly on 
December 10 recognized the fact that the difficulties in 


international payments and in transportation “threaten to 
prevent the utilization of such food supplies as may be 
available. At the same time, there is a tendency in some 
countries to reduce the areas under cultivation of cereals 
and other foodstuffs, which may cause unwarranted price 
increases and still further aggravate the food situation. 
Inflationary prices, and other price factors, in many cases 
constitute another obstacle to the production and distribu- 
tion of food supplies to those in need.” The General 
Assembly urged the governments and international agen- 
cies concerned to “adopt or continue” measures to over- 
come the lack of food supplies and to “achieve the equitable 
allocation and distribution” of available supplies. The 
recommendations to this end included increased output 
of foodstuffs, increased acreages of grain cultivation, im- 
proved transportation facilities for food supplies, increased 
exports to needy countries, the strengthening of interna- 
tional machinery “with a view to utilizing exportable food 
supplies with due consideration for the urgency of the 
food requirements in the needy countries,” and measures 
“against any unwarranted increase in the price of grain 
and other foodstuffs.” Another resolution created a special 
technical committee of ten experts in finance and foreign 
trade to study the needs of the countries requiring financial 
assistance and report to the Secretary General on the 
amount needed." 


Action by the United States 


When OPA controls ceased and the Administration 
stopped bulk purchases of food, it raised grave questions 
for the continuance of food supplies for the rest of the 
world. The New Statesman and Nation (London) for 
November 2, 1946, called it “anarchic and ruthless” and 
“a deadly blow at the hopes of orderly marketing of the 
American food surplus on which a hungry world relies.” 

The United States has declared that it will continue to 
provide relief for needy countries but that it will do so 
only on a unilateral basis. In a forthtright radio address 
on December 8, Dean Acheson, Acting Secretary of State, 
outlined American policy in this regard. He said that the 
Secretariat of the United Nations should be used as a 
clearing house. The Administration will recommend that 
Congress appropriate ‘‘a generous amount” for relief next 
year. But “nations receiving free relief must prove their 
need, and can be held more fully accountable. Those in 
power will be compelled to distribute relief food on the 
basis of need and will not be allowed to feed political 
supporters and starve opponents.” The need does not 
warrant “enormous grants of money” without “effective 
control by the grantor.” The United States, he said will 
not send free shipments of food and other supplies to 
“countries which are diverting their manpower and facili- 
ties away from the production of the necessities of life, 
which they are asking others to supply.” He thought that 
“only three or four countries in Europe can qualify as 
requiring free relief in order to avoid suffering and hard- 
ship.” Earlier news reports from Washington had in- 
dicated a feeling that “gratitude on the part of recipient 
countries would naturally be expected.” (New York 
Times, November 11, 1946.) 

Leading members of both Houses of Congress, accord- 
ing to the New York Herald Tribune of December 15 
predicted that such a request would get “a fair hearing 
... With less than cordiality.”. They thought the Congress 
would demand “hard and fast guarantees” of American 
control over distribution and “detailed proof of the con- 


'United Nations Weekly Bulletin, December 24, 1946. pp. 25, 34. 
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tinuing need for such relief.” Congress, it seemed then, 
did not wish to provide a lump sum for relief, but would 
“prefer to designate the recipients and how much each is 
to receive if further relief is to be provided.” Such a 
system, some observers feel, would bring relief into the 
forefront of domestic politics, as well as international. 

It is expected that Congress will be asked to appropriate 
about $400,000,000 for foreign relief for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948. Whether in the present mood of 
Congress for tax reduction this will be granted remains 
to be seen. 

The New York Times said editorially on November 16 
that it would be “almost criminally stupid” for this country 
to cut off relief. Republican Congressmen, it commented. 
will be “recklessly shortsighted if they do not take account 
of this proper claim upon both our humanity and our self- 
interest.” Furthermore, “we should not, and cannot 
afford to, apply a political test to the distribution of Amer- 
ican aid. We cannot feed people in countries whose gov- 
ernments we like and refuse to feed people in countries 
whose governments we do not like.” Nor can we afford 
to risk the loss of the friendship of the Yugoslavs, for 
instance, because the Tito government is “arrogant and 
totalitarian.” At the same time we should insist on the 
right to control the distribution of supplies at every stage. 

The New York Herald Tribune, on December 10, took 
issue with Mr. Acheson’s statement of policy, saying that 
his speech tended to confirm the charge of “politics” in 
the American attitude toward relief. Decision as to “what 
constitutes either excessive armament or dangerous eco- 
nomic experimentation” should rest with an international 
organization. “Or is the United States planning simply to 
aid its friends and withhold aid from those it mistrusts ? 
Then this country is using relief for political purposes. 
and it might as well say so... . The return to unilateral 
action should be the last resort, and it does not appear on 
the evidence presented that matters have reached such a 
stage in respect to relief.” 

British comment was sharper. The London Economist 
said on November 16 that the countries inside the Russian 
zone “are politically unacceptable to the United States 
and must, therefore, fend for themselves. Greece, Italy 
and Austria... fall outside the Russian zone of influence 
and for that reason qualify for help. Reduced to its es- 
sentials, this is the American approach.” It is “under- 
standable.” But it is “little short of a disaster.” To grant 
aid to Greece and deny it to Yugoslavia is to “make a 
virtual declaration of political war. Relations with the 
West will worsen, not improve.” The Economist feared 
that the effects of this policy would be “most dangerous” 
in the field of international cooperation. 

But these are not the only aspects of the problem. When 
UNRRA was set up, assistance in reconstruction as well 
as relief was promised. UNRRA has done a great deal 
in this direction. But even if the most optimistic estimates 
on the need of relief are accepted, it is obvious that recon- 
struction has not been accomplished. Are the countries 
which need both food and materials for reconstruction to 
be forced to decide whether they will devote their available 
funds to purchase of American food supplies—at present 
high prices—and delay the reconstruction which would 
lessen their reliance on this country for food, or will they 
let their people go hungry in order to develop their des- 
perately-needed transportation systems and industries ? 

What this means in the case of a few countries was made 
clear in a special article in the New York Times for 
November 11, (after the United States had made it clear 
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that there would be no American help on an international 
basis). If Poland actually does secure the proposed $90,- 
000,000 credit from the United States for railroad equip- 
ment and the purchase of American surplus military 
supplies, “Poland will not have foreign exchange next 
year to buy the necessary food, and at least a part of her 
population will simply starve unless help is provided from 
outside.” Greece actually has about $200,000,000 in dollar 
exchange or frozen British credits with which she had 
planned to begin “a long-range reconstruction program.” 
Italy lacks flour but has exports of surplus foods such as 
olive oil, which would help to pay for the grain. But she 
also lacks coal necessary for power to mill the grain and 
transport it. White Russia and the Ukraine “will have to 
have help from the Soviet Union if they cannot get it 
from an international agency.” How much help these 
countries actually need “depends on first, the level of nu- 
trition considered necessary for existence and, second, 
whether such a country as Greece should be required to 
divert all the resources needed for reconstruction to filling 
empty mouths.” Another difficulty is how credits are to 
be provided for these countries who ask for loans with 
which to buy food. The World Bank and Export-Import 
Bank, according to the article already quoted, “are not 
authorized to make loans to buy food.” 


Statement by the Federal Council 


The Federal Council of Churches adopted a resolution 
on relief at its biennial meeting in Seattle, December 4-6, 
urging the United States government “to enter into such 
arrangements with other countries in supplying their needs 
for food, as will help to reestablish their independence at 
the earliest possible moment, stimulate their economic re- 
covery, and strengthen the ties of international friendship 
in such a way as to undergird world order and peace... .” 
It declared it would support Congressional action which 
would enable the United States to provide its full share of 
international relief, and said: “We stand committed to the 
principle that relief shall not be used for political ends.” 


Problems Resulting from Ending of Controls 


The United States finally met its quota of grain ship- 
ments for relief for the year 1945-46. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson reported on July 12, that one sixth of all 
the food distributed from this country during 1945-46 
went abroad. Three-fifths of this was bread grains. About 
six per cent of the meat distributed was sent to other 
countries. (This country did not meet its goal in the 
amount of meat shipped.) This record was accomplished, 
Secretary Anderson reported, by the use of “many emer- 
gency measures and special regulations,” such as “set- 
asides for government purchase of a number of commodi- 
ties.” the limitation of the use of wheat and other grains 
for feeding livestock and of the production of flour for 
consumption here, and special “bonus programs” to pro- 
ducers to get the grain to market. 

OPA restrictions on prices meant that the money spent 
for food shipments abroad went further than it would 
otherwise have done. This was true whether it was a 
question of governments buying for their own people. 
or UNRRA, or private agencies, such as Church World 
Service. The increased cost of food since OPA regulations 
were given up is familiar to everyone. Less of a com- 
monplace is the fact that these increased prices affect 
seriously all relief programs for other countries. With 
the dropping of control of food prices most of the ar- 
rangements which made possible the fulfilment of our goal 
last year were also given up. D. A. Fitzgerald, secretary 
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of the International Emergency Food Council, said in an 
address on July 9 that much depended on prices in the 
exporting countries, “for the inflation spiral is not kind 
to the poor and needy.” 


Controls on foreign trade still exist. These are ex- 
ercised under the Second War Powers Act, which is due 
to expire March 31, and the Export Control Act, which 
is due to expire on June 30. If import controls are given 
up on March 31, then the government allocation of scarce 
goods also expires. This means that fats and oils and 
sugar from other countries will be on the open market. 
With other countries anxious to secure American dollars, 
such supplies for the most needy countries are likely to be 
even scarcer than they now are. IVorld Report for Janu- 
ary 14 points out that “the danger of severe dislocation in 
world rationing is apparent for at least some commodi- 
ties.” If export controls are given up, then American 
traders can “resume limited shipments” of many types of 
“some several hundred products or materials previously 
subject to controls.” In that case, the transportation 
“bottle-neck” would become much worse. American 
goods, World Report comments, “would go to those who 
made the best offer... . Nations needing U. S. grain or 
coal and having sufficient dollar exchange would be in 
position to outbid other nations that were in direr need 
but lacked the buying power.” Those who argue for de- 
control of exports insist that this is the way to regain the 
overseas market for American goods. The opponents of 
such action “assert that it would all but wreck the inter- 
national allocation system for things in short supply... . 
This would not only embarrass the United States in its 
international relationships but also cause a deterioration 
of relations with those members of the United Nations 
who do not benefit by decontrol. .. . Grain and coal are 
regarded as top items on the list for which continued 
control is desired by the Administration. Fats and oils 
come next, although pressure for their decontrol is formid- 
able and may prevail. ... Public opinion is expected to be 
the decisive factor in determining whether U. S. grain and 
foodstuffs will be allocated to needy countries on an equit- 
able basis as long as short rations prevail throughout the 
world.” 


Urban Membership in Voluntary Groups 


Sixty per cent of working class men in New York City 
and 53 per cent of white-collar men had in 1934-1935 no 
organized group affiliations whatever, except, perhaps, the 
church, according to a study by Mirra Komarovsky, pub- 
lished in American Sociological Review for December, 
1946. Women had even fewer group contacts ; 88 per cent 
of labor and 63 per cent of white-collar women had no 
such affiliations. That is “in the bulk of the City’s popula- 
tion, the unaffiliated persons constituted a majority.” 
3usines men and women earning over $3,000 and profes- 
sional workers were the only economic classes in which a 
majority were organized. Church membership was not 
classed as an affiliation unless the individual belonged to a 
group in the church. 


The different economic classes showed striking dif- 
ferences in their participation in group life. Only 32 per 
cent of the unskilled workers had any organizatién mem- 
bership but 98 per cent of professional men earning more 
than $5,000 had at least one such affiliation. There was a 
“consistently increasing rate’ of participation as the 
economic scale rose: 44 per cent of the skilled, 47 per cent 
of the white collar, 67 per cent of the business men and 68 


per cent of the professional earning under $3,000 have 
one or more affiliations. The difference in participation 
among women is even sharper: “9 per cent for the un- 
skilled women, 25 per cent for the skilled, 37 per cent for 
the white collar, 44 per cent for the business women,” 
and “100 per cent for the small group of professional 
women with an income of $5,000 and over.” 

“By and large,” Miss Komarovsky says, “within each 
religious group the higher the economic class the greater 
the participation.” In general, age seems to make very 
little difference except for certain younger groups. 

The writer finds the explanation for the difference 
between economic classes in “the whole complex we call 
‘higher social class.’’’ Those of superior education and 
home backgrounds have a wider variety of interests. 
“Furthermore, the pattern of joining, having become 
= in the middle classes, tends to perpetuate it- 
self.” 

Each social class has its “peculiar pattern of associa- 
tions.” More than 60 per cent of the unskilled workers in 
organizations belong to social athletic clubs and, later in 
life, to fraternal lodges. Just over three-quarters of the 
skilled workers belonged to trade unions and fraternal 
lodges. Among the salesmen and office clerks fraternal 
lodges, social clubs and religious societies accounted for 
almost half of the total affiliations. More than two-fifths 
of the affiliations of business men were fraternal and 
masonic organizations. Half of the societies to which 
professional men belonged were “strictly professional.” 

In the lowest economic classes organized group life 
was apparently mainly carried on by men. In the upper 
classes the sexes were about evenly divided. “Women have 
invariably more religious affiliations from the lowest to the 
highest economic class. Beginning with the white-collar 
class the participation in civic and philanthropic societies 
is more intensive. . . . 

“Men on the other hand exceed the women consistently 
in fraternal, masonic, military-patriotic associations. Men 
have also more occupational affiliations but only below 
the profesional level.” 

There were some striking differences in the faith groups. 
“The Catholic men have a greater proportion of politi- 
cal and religious affiliations than any other group.” They 
have “a consistently lower rate in civic and cultural associa- 
tions. .. . The Protestant group exceeded the other two 
in cultural affiliations and to some extent in military and 
patriotic societies. Protestants of every class have a lower 
rate of participation in fraternal orders than non-Protes- 
tants. The Jewish group is as active as the Protestant 
in civic groups... .” 

The groups studied were also asked to indicate the or- 
ganizations from which they had resigned because of the 
depression. For all those who replied resignations 
amounted to ten per cent of the total number of member- 
ships. Apparently those who belonged to several organi- 
zations were more likely to drop some than those who 
were in only one. The more expensive associations and 
leisure time groups without “sentimental or ideological 
significance” suffered most—20 per cent or more. 

The writer comments that the implications of the fact 
that “the majority of citizens” are “completely outside the 
stream of organized social life” need further study. She 
has no doubt, however, that non-membership in organiza- 
tions other than social, recreational and cultural “implies 
that sections of our population are cut off from channels 
of power, information, growth, and a sense of participa- 
tion in purposive social action.” 
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